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MESSRS. JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., Interior Architects 
and Decorators, New York, with the view of encouraging 
the study of interior decoration after pure styles, offer six 
subjects for competition in The Decorator and Furnisher, 
beginning with the October, 1890, issue, which also commences 
the seventeenth volume of our journal. A prize of Twenty- 
five Dollars will be paid by the above firm, every alternate 
month during the year, for the best original design in the 
following special styles of ornamental construction and decora- 
tive treatment : 

LIST OF SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION. 

October, 1890, - A Colonial Reception Room. 
December, " - - An Italian Renaissance Dining Room. 

February, 1891, - A Loujs Seize Drawing Room. 
April, " - A Romanesque Hall. 

June, " - An Adams Library.- 

August, " - A Louis Quinze Boudoir. 

conditions. 

1. — Each competitive design must be 15 inches by 10 in size 
The drawing must be executed by the pen in black ink, and sent 
us flat, not rolled up. 

2. — Each drawing must be original, and should include sug- 
gestions for wall decoration, draperies and furniture, after the 
style of its period, but adapted to modern construction and 
requirements. 

3 —Each drawing must be signed with a nom de phime> and 
accompanied by a letter giving the real name and address of the 
designer. All designs must be addressed to the Editor of The 
Deco bator and Furnisher, 150 Nassau Street, New York, and 
must reach the office not later than the 1st of the month pre- 
vious to that for which the competition is announced; thus, 
drawings for the October competition should reach the Editor 
not later than the. 1st ot September. . • 

4.— A committee of decorative artists (whose names will be 
announced hereafter) will decide as to which design is entitled 
to the prize in each competition, as well as those entitled to 
honorable mention, and their decision will be final. 

5.— The editor is to have the right of publishing any of tb§ 
drawings seat in, whether awarded the prize or not 
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TO OUR READERS. 



MR. T. A. KENNETT, who for the past four years has been 
connected with > The Decorator and Furnisher, as 
Editor, now resigns his position to become editorially con- 
nected with a flourishing publication in Philadelphia, and is 
succeeded by Mr. William R. Bradshaw, one of our ablest 
contributors. Mr. Kennett, in severing his connection with The 
Decorator and Furnisher, commends his successor to the 
good offices of the many readers and patrons of the journal, and 
hopes they will extend to Mr. Bradshaw the same courtesy and 
helpful sympathy he has himself so long enjoyed at their hands. 

Following the change in the editorial management of this 
journal, it is the purpose of the publishers to extend its useful- 
ness in the various branches of decorative art embraced by such 
a publication. The Decorator and Furnisher will continue, 
as in the past, to illustrate and describe the tendency of popular 
taste in furnishing matters with an occasional glance at past 
methods of furnishing interiors. As is well known, the scope of 
the journal includes art furniture and furnishings, upholstery and 
drapery fabrics, mural decoration, stained glass, wall papers, car- 

< pets and floor. ,co verings, mosaics, hardware furnishings, pottery 
and glassware, and while past and present developements in these 
departments are being discussed, we hope to i educate and enlarge 
the minds of our readers with articles on decorative art, reports 
of art schools and art lectures, and suggestions for decorative 
work of all kinds. In matters of mural decoration we propose at 
an early date to illustrate, by means of colored plates, what- is 
actually being done at the present moment in the best/class of 
houses. A struggle is going on at, present between decorative 
art and financial patronage, and the outcome is something differ- 
ent to what is known in Europe, and Will form a very interesting 
subject for our readers, as well as being the means of educating 
decorators everywhere as to what is being done by the fresco 
painter. Our readers are naturally interested in knowing how 
apartments are being furnished and decorated -at the present 

■' moment, and we propose to make contemporary fumishinjg and 
decorating our chief study. 



THERE are many people in this country who look upon all 
matters connected with art education from a purely finan- 
cial standpoint, and unless the art that is talked into them 
has a market value similar to that of corn and cattle, they do 
not believe in it. From this standpoint alone, the value of such 
a publication as The Decorator and Furnisher in agitating 
the idea of an art education can be reduced to dollars and cents. 
A pound of raw cotton is worth about ten cents, and a pound 
of plain cotton fabric about fifty cents, while a pound of cotton 
fabric of the highest class, on which the greatest amount of skill 
and taste has been expended, is worth about five hundred dol- 
lars. A pound of raw wool is worth fifty cents, while the finest 
fabric it is possible to produce from wool sells for five hundred 
dollars a pound. Raw silk, that is worth five dollars a pound, 
can be transformed by art into a fabric worth five thousand 
dollars a pound. On this showing, the value of an art education 
to any nation or people cannot be over-estimated. It is a well- 
known fact that America, compared with England or France, is a 
long way in the rear in art industry. We probably lead the 
world in inventive ingenuity and mechanical skill. The tools of 
the American workman and his ingenius labor saving devices 
give him a mechanical superiority over the workmen of any other 
nation. But when we come to compare the artistic with the in- 
dustrial element, we find a very feeble showing. Our workmen 
lack the aesthetic sense, and the utilitarian idea entirely over- 
rides the artistic in nearly all of our manufactures, with a cor- 
responding loss of value. The cotton exported to Europe from 
the United States has its value enhanced fully twenty times, so 
that we must pay twenty times more for the cotton fabrics im- 
ported than the original value of the material exported. In the 
same way, nearly every American product exported is enhanced 
with the dignity and delight of foreign art, so that our foreign 
purchases are a great and increasing drain on native resourses. 
If the American artisan possessed an artistic skill equal to the 
perfection of his machinery, all this money spent on foreign art 
productions would remain at home, to elevate the good taste and 
artistic spirit of our home industries, and the financial resources 
of the nation be correspondingly increased. Tariff laws are pow- 
erless to prevent our appreciation of the greater grace and beauty 
in foreign productions. The only remedy for the situation is the 
establishment of art trade schools, such as the schools for wood- 
carving and watchmaking, in Switzerland ; the schools for furni- 
ture, cabinet work, jewelry, mosaic and pottery, in Paris ; textile 
schools for the silk industry at Lyons, and throughout Germany, 
and the schools for other classes of textile manufacture in Ger- 
many, France, and elsewhere. These schools are not elementary 
institutions for familiarizing the pupils with the tools used in their 
respective industries. They are true conservatories of art crafts- 
manship in the trades they represent, There is a textile school, 



which forms one of the departments of the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art, in Philadelphia. This school was 
established, and is being conducted by the members of the Phila- 
delphia Textile Association. This is a good beginning, but we 
also require in this country a school of pottery, a school of fur- 
niture and cabinet work, one of goldsmiths' work, and one of 
stained glass and mosaic, quite as much as this one of textiles, if 
these industries are to flourish in this country. Mr. L. W. Miller, 
the Principal of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art, delivered an address on "The Claims of Industrial Art 
on Modern Education," before the Art Club, of Philadelphia, in 
which he emphasized the fact that the connection between art 
and industry is still relatively unrecognized in this country^ and 
unprovided for. He emphasized the importance of industrial} and 
artistic training as. a part of all education, and the direct, relation 
of this educational .aim to the arts and crafts by which civilized 
men minister to each others' comfort and enjoyment. He pointed 
out the industrial prosperity which success in V these arts and 
crafts implies, and the importance of the entire subject 'to the 
national well being. 



THERE is a strong reaction in picture frames at .present,^from 
the gilt frame, which, whether square, oval or circular, too 
often degenerates into a mass-;6f pompous and vulgar 
mouldings, to a realism of the most prbnounced type. Those 
who have passed by the store windows of prominent dealers in 
picture frames, will have noticed the picture of a lion, of al'tiger, 
with a grating of real iron bars placed on top of the glass, i^hicn 
gives the impression of the animal being within the bars., of a 
wild beast's cage. A picture of a horse race has a pair of small 
steel stirrups, with a metal embossed jockey cap fastened to the 
top of the frame. There are also bridles with metal bits, and a 
small sized horsewhip, which altogether, are, in their way, jgood 
decorative accompaniments of such a picture. We have seen an 
etching of the "Angelus " framed in a broad band of chestnut, 
shaded in dusky tints, with an old bell, from which bangs ;& coil 
of rope, carved on one side, and flight of ', carved bats, spreading 
their wings, on the other. A marine view has the picture frame 
enameled in whitish green tints, and across one corner of the 
frame is stretched a piece of net, in which fish struggled, with 
irridescent scales. Other marine views have cable cords stretched 
around the frames with oars, harpoons and anchors, in oxidized 
silver. It is certain that the fashion in elaborately moulded 
frames, whether gilt or not, has gone out of fashion. The realis- 
tic style in picture frames, if kept within due bounds, may be 
made very artistic. Sometimes the designer goes to extreme 
limits in his elaborations. In a landscape scene, there is a farm- 
house in the distance, with a country lane and a ploughed field. 
The lane runs directly towards you, projects on the frame, where 
it is carved without a break. The furrows of the turned ground 
4 do the same. The farmhouse itself encroaches on the wood, and 
the trees which overhang it are wholly carved. In a marine 
view, a woman is rowing an old boat* The bow of the boat is a 
photogravure, while the stern is carved out of the frame. The 
waves are half of them carved. The woman's right oar begins in 
the picture, but its blade is carved in the frame. 

Light oak frames are very artistic when decorated with fig- 
ures, scrolls, etc., outlined with a burnt line, the ornament being 
filled with gold or silver leaf. In a picture of a frog concert, the 
wide, fiat frame shows water weeds, lily pods, and festive frogs in 
burnt outlines, the filling being both in gold and silver. The 
effect is delightfully artiscic. In a harvest scene, one of the reap- 
ers carries a scythe, whose long blade is produced on the picture 
frame in silver leaf. A silver moon looks down upon the scene, 
lighting up several clouds that are also outlined on the frame. 



WE BEG to call the attention of our readers to a prize com- 
petition on interior decoration, that appears on the first 
page of the journal. Mr. Joseph P. McHugh, of the 
firm of Messrs. Joseph P. McHugh & Co., No. 3 West 42d. Street, 
New York, is a gentleman who, for years past, has privately 
patronized the efforts of rising artists. A lover of decorative art 
himself, he believes in giving practical encouragement- to those 
who delight in the study of ornament and design. Iif the course 
of a conversation with Mr. McHugh on the subject of the en- 
couragement of designers for decorative work and ornamental 
construction, that gentleman expressed his willingness to give 
practical and visible . expression of his interest in the aims of 
The Decorator and Furnisher, by offering to our readers in 
such manner and on such terms as we may decide, six subjects 
for competition. The subjects, as will be seen, embrace the more 
important parts of a modern household. These are : a Colonial 
Reception Room, a Louis XVI. Drawing- Room, an Adams Library, 
a Romanesqe hall, a Louis Quinze Boudoir or Bedchamber, an 
Italian Renaissance Dining Room. The precise method of treat- 
ment in each case is, of course, left to the designer, While 
avoiding any violence to the pictorial effect, our readers will rec- 
ognize the necessity of so presenting the furniture in each apart- 
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ment that the greater part of each object can be clearly seen. 
The illustration of a Louis Seize Drawing- Room in the present 
issue of our journal gives an excellent idea of what the general 
style of the competitive drawings should be. We were only 'too 
glad to accept so admirable a proposition, and to put it into 
practical shape for the benefit of our readers, as we are in full 
sympathy with such an effort to encourage the exhibition of 
practical knowledge in particular styles of decorative treatment. 
Too little is known by those who regard modern art productions 
purely from the manufacturer's standpoint, of the actual designer, 
and one object of the prize competition is to bring the actual, or 
possible, designer of good work into immediate contact with the 
prospective employer of his services, as well as to stimulate and 
incite the public in general to demand purity of style in their 
house furnishings. The aim of the competition is to elevate the 
position of the decorative artist, as well as to create a desire on 
the part of the public for appropriate and effective designs in 
the prevailing styles of household furnishings, by an exhibition 
of rooms conceived, construtced and decorated in accordance with 
the methods and tastes of a stated period. 

To those who have become sated with the wild straining for 
original effects, which are boldly stated to be based on no style, 



TAPESTRY PAINTING ON SILK. 



By Maude Hatwood. 



HE taste for tapestries painted with 
the Grenie liquid dyes still appears 
to be steadily increasing, and apart 
from the hangings and screens, usually deco- 
rated with some pictorial scene, there is a 
considerable demand for pieces suitable for 
the upholstering of chairs, sofas, etc., treated 
in the Louis XVI. style, or with conventional 
or ornamental designs. These can be and fre- 
quently are painted upon the woolen canvas, 
the colors being fixed by the action of steam, 
according to the method given in a series of 
instructions already published in The Decorator and Fur- 
nisher. But another, and for many purposes preferable, ma- 
terial to use, is a silk canvas, which has not been so very long 
obtainable in the American market. It comes in two colors, 
pure white and the shade called sometimes cafi au lait; it is 





^his competition cannot fail to be interesting and instructive, and 
we trust that designers of merit will grasp the opportunity to 
put themselves into communication with those whose apprecia- 
tion can be expressed in practical shape. 



The process of producing patterns in oil cloth, which itself 
is composed of jute, is to spread evenly on the surface two or 
more coats of paint by means of distributing machines, steel 
blades connected with which regulate the depth of the 
respective coats, and then impressing the surface with 
separate maple blocks bearing the designs in relief, these being 
first pressed against pads smeared with color. By means of 
stencils the portions to be impressed by the blocks coated with 
glue and sand, and a rubber is applied to reduce these materials 
to smoothness. The size of the pieces is usually 50 square yards. 
At various stages they are hung on large and lofty racks to dry. 
One factory has a rack capacity of 11,000 yards. 



fifty inches wide and costs six dollars the yard. It»is perhaps 
hardly necessary to say that for covering furniture the rib of 
the silk must always run across, and never up and down. The 
colors can be steamed as on the wool, and so be made entirely 
permanent. 

Perhaps the daintiest effects are obtained when the decora- 
tion is in the Louis XVI. style, pastoral scenes or cupid subjects, 
combined with the delicate scroll work, garlands, twisted rib- 
bons, medallions, etc. For a white and gold room, the white 
canvas would be chosen, but for ordinary apartments the other 
is usually preferred. In designing a suite of furniture, avoid, if 
possible, putting figures upon the seats of chairs or couches, re- 
serve them for the backs, and use instead ornamental devices 
and decorative fancies, abundant suggestions for which will be 
found in the work of the era of which we are speaking. 

Of course, it is by no means suggested that an artist should 
confine himself to a single style of decoration. Other periods are 
fruitful in ideas that can be used in individual cases, according 
to their requirements. Rich Renaissance scroll designs, taken 
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